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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Jugendverse und Heimatpoesie Vergils: Erklarung des Cata- 
lepton von Theodor Birt; Teubner, 1910. 198 pp. 

The confidence of the editor in the authenticity of these poems, 
declared in his enlightening title, will be gratifying to those who 
have less regard for hereditary unbelief than for the authority of 
manuscripts and the voice of literary tradition, and if any have 
been prevented by the scepticism long prevailing in this quarter 
from examining the evidence bearing upon the question, they 
cannot do better than begin with Birt. If any should desire to 
read the poems without going into disputed points, this will still 
be the best book for a beginning. For, if the editor had accom- 
plished nothing more, he would still deserve the credit of having 
restored the true reading in the first word of the first poem, the 
insipidity of which, as it stands in Ribbeck's text, and even in 
Vollmer's, which is later than Bin's, we venture to say has done 
as much as anything else to deter people of good intentions 
from going earnestly into the rest of the collection. Yet this 
insipidity lay in the reading of the first word. 

While it is not our opinion that this will become a 'textus 
receptus' nor that the last word has been said about the time 
and place of composition of the various poems, yet we find the 
readings greatly improved, especially by the elimination oi some 
of Scaliger's most mischievous conjectures, and the most interest- 
ing kind of inquiry is inaugurated touching the poet's earlier 
literary career. The inclusion of the Priapeia in this edition is 
amply justified since they, like most of the short pieces, belong 
to the period preceding the Eclogues, but we are not convinced 
that they were an original part of the roll that bore the title of 
Catalepton. To these commendations and criticisms we would 
add yet another that, while we should praise where he praises 
and condemn where he condemns, yet we should temper a little 
both favorable and adverse judgments. Estimated as a whole, 
the book may well be regarded as a good beginning in a field 
where wrong-headed cleverness and passive scepticism may be 
seen to have occasioned no little loss and perhaps some disgrace 
to culture and scholarship. 

Various circumstances have worked together to hinder a candid 
estimate of the possible relationship of these poems to known 
facts of history and the poet's life and of their place in the devel- 
opment of Vergil's thought and art. For one thing, they were 
neither fit nor worthy to be used as school books and conse- 
quently we lack that information concerning them that might 
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have been gleaned by grammarians in times nearer to the poet's 
age. Yet we have the authority of Quintilian for No. ii and of 
Marius Victorinus for No. xii. What has been of more conse- 
quence, men have been foolishly unwilling to admit that such 
paltry things could have come from the same pen as the Aeneid. 
In like manner the friendly commentators on Horace have shrunk 
from saying that it is our Vergilius who is disciplined for his 
pursuit of gain in the twelfth ode of the fourth book and the 
fiction is offered, which has the virtue of being logical, that some 
penurious apothecary is being coerced into sacrificing a box of 
nard, and this in the face of the fact that Vergil is known to have 
died disgracefully rich. Surely it is neither improbable nor 
shocking to suggest that the son of a money making father 
varied the labor of the pen by dabbling a little in safe loans at 
Roman rates of interest, or in real estate, which frequently 
offered attractive profits. It will not destroy our respect for him 
if we discover that his judgment in matters of business grew with 
his taste in matters of meter and phrase, but if we deny him this 
weakness, let us at least allow him the frailty of having written 
some poor poetry. It may be that if we can bring ourselves 
to acknowledge that he was young before he was old ; if we can 
but rid ourselves of the lingering taint of a mischievous theory of 
poetical inspiration, and overcome a certain dread of Homer's 
unimpeachable fame, who shrewdly destroyed his own juvenilia, 
it may be that we can strike from the poems of the Catalepton 
some welcome lights upon the early flounderings of the poet's 
mind, upon the zigzags of his intellectual interests, and the ndptpya 
of his happier and more mature years. 

This edition, besides an independent recension of the text, 
contains also the Priapeia and two epigrams, one of which is 
found only in inferior MSS, and the other believed to have been 
written by Varius and added to the original roll. There are the 
usual indices and critical apparatus. The introductory portion 
treats of manuscripts, original circumstances of publicaiu n, time 
and place of composition, and the biographical significance of the 
collection. The editor thinks the poems were assembled and 
edited by Tucca or Varius, more probably the latter, and reached 
the book trade shortly after the death of the author; and that the 
title is bv Varius, chosen, however, with conscious regard for 
Vergil's preference for Greek words in titles. As evidence that 
the latter had favored the suppression of the poems, he cites the 
self-condemnation of Cat. v and the clause of the will which runs 
ne quid ederenl quod non a se edilum esset. He draws from the 
fuit of the editor's epigram (xv) the inference that the poet was 
dead when publication actually occurred. In the biographical 
portion he lays stress upon the tradition that the poet's father 
was a figulus and makes an excursus upon the subject of ' figlinae. 
On the evidence of Cat. xiii he believes the poet to have served 
as a soldier, perhaps in Caesar's army. 
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Touching first the question of publication, it is quite in har- 
mony with the available evidence to assume that Varius and 
Tucca found the poems in Vergil's library already assembled, 
arranged and labelled Kara Aenrei*. The poet had secretarial 
help and it seems especially likely, in view of his precarious 
condition of health and the contemplated journey to Greece, that 
he had left all his papers, as well as his affairs, duly prepared for 
a possible emergency. The plan of arrangement, which is per- 
fectly manifest, certainly suggests the hand of an author rather 
than an editor. Since the first poem is addressed to Tucca it 
cannot but seem to be a sort of dedication, surely a daring 
arrangement for an editor. Varius is remembered in No. vii. 
The Inst has reference to the completion of the Aeneid and was 
doubtless composed in contemplation of the tour in the East, 
which we are informed by Donatus was undertaken with the 
purpose of putting the last hand to the Aeneid. It is therefore 
the latest in order of composition and properly closes the roll. 
The rest are disposed between with some regard for variety of 
meter, but a chiastic chronological order is also apparent. Thus 
the epitaphic epigram for Octavius Musa (xi) is obviously later 
than the fourth, but of the two Noctuinus pieces, vi and xii, the 
latter is seen to be the earlier. The third poem, again, if Nettle- 
ship is correct in referring it to Phraates, is next to the last in 
order of time while the thirteenth seems to be the oldest of all. 
It may be remarked in passing that this manifest arrangement 
argues strongly against the inclusion of the Priapeia in the Cata- 
lepton. Birt's reason for regarding them as part of the Catalepton 
is found in these words of Donatus: deinde Cataledon el Pri- 
apeia el Epigrammata, which he takes to designate the contents 
of a roll. But the next words are et DiraS, item Cirim, which 
would compel us to include the Dirae, and so the argument falls. 
Besides this, the Priapeia were a novelty at this time and in a 
class by themselves, being separately designated in all the lists. 

Robinson Ellis, who has reviewed this book in part in a public 
lecture last year (Professor Birt's Edition of the Vergilian Cata- 
lepton: London, Frowde, 1910), praises the editor for his con- 
servative treatment of the text along palaeographical lines, only 
with the modification that he leans rather heavily upon the best 
MS, the Bruxellensis. We regard this judgment as entirely 
correct. In the first poem the restoration of the reading De qua 
for Scaliger's Delia transforms a seemingly dull and charmless 
thing into something of no little grace and cleverness and the 
Latinity is also improved. Yet we should apply the second part 
of Ellis's criticism and ask for the retention of quae for cut in the 
last line. The purport plainly is : There is no use telling me 
that the worn in has returned. Tell her that I am prevented by 
her husband from seeing her. The interpretation demands this, 
but the neatest palaeographical note in the whole book is Birt's 
defence of cui for the qui of B. 
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The Varius epigram, No. vii, which is to be associated with 
the first, had likewise been spoiled by Scaliger. The restoration 
of the Greek word, 7ro0ot, in the second line results in an illumi- 
nating flash of light upon the position of Varius as praeceptor 
Latinitatis in the Augustan circle and upon his attitude towards 
Greek loan words in poetry. The suggestion of a possible 
connection between the *69os and Vergil's slave, Eros, is likewise 
a happy thought. 

The interpretation of the pseudo-Alexander elegy, No. iii, is 
long and too laboriously ingenious to be convincing. We 
believe Nettleship to have proved almost conclusively that the 
real reference is to Phraates IV, king of Parthia. Unfortunately 
this view was set forth in the essay attached to his Ancient Lives 
of Vergil, which has given it only a moderate degree of publicity. 
See pp. 35-37. 

Excellent are the notes to Nos. iv and xi, elegiacs addressed 
to Vergil's compatriot Octavius Musa. Birt heals the text in line 
6 of the former with least violence to the MSS and most regard 
for style and sense, but we feel that his tarn Graece in line 10 is 
quite gratuitous. The traditional nam eerie is weak, but it has a 
meaning and the low merit of the whole piece warns us against a 
too zealous improvement. The reference to the parting of the 
friends is taken to point with some probability to the time when 
Vergil finally gave up rhetoric, circa 43, and this assumption is 
strengthened by the marked Catullan character of the language. 
Yet in other respects it most resembles No. ix, which Birt 
rejects. Compare the low poetic quality of the two, the similar 
prominence given to Apollo and the Muses, and the use of 
erotesis and anaphora. Cf. also iv 6 multa neque indigno multa 
dedere bona and ix 39 multa neque inmeriiis donavit praemia 
alumni s. 

No. xi, which must be dated after the year 35 since Octavius 
was still living at that time (Hor. Sat. I 10, 82), has no little 
merit although extremely commonplace in its sentiment. Half 
of it depends, as Birt clearly shows, upon an epigram of Calli- 
machus (Anth. Pal. 7, 725), but the reasons for transporting 
Cenlaurum thence into the second line of our text cut both ways 
and the MSS favor a nimio pocula dura mero,a. combination of 
an adjective flanked by another adjective and a noun that Vergil 
much affects (Aen. V 696, VI 237, 290, and 576 and passim). 
We might point out the similarity of the opening words to the 
address to Palinurus Aen. VI 341. The whole epigram is illumi- 
nated by the true Vergilian phrase Sua quemque secuntur fata. 

The two Noctuinus epigrams, vi and xii. are Vergil's master- 
pieces in the satirical manner of Catullus and exhibit Birt at his 
best in interpretation. We have but two or three suggestions to 
add. No. xii, which is the earlier, has long been marred by a 
mischievous emendation of Scaliger. In the last line but one he 
proposed herniam. some sort of venereal trouble, for the rare 
word hirneam, a drinking vessel. Having recovered this read- 
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ing from the MSS, we need only recognize in the poem a surprise 
like that in Catullus xiii 8, Plenus sacculus est aranearum, and 
we reach a perfect understanding. Ducit, ut decet, superbus 
Noduinus hirneam, with a pun in ducit. For the image cf. 
O mar Khayyam 1 v : ' And took the daughter of the vine to spouse '. 
That both Noctuinus and his father-in-law are drunkards appears 
from No. vi, in which we believe that both Birt and Vollmer, 
judging from the punctuation of the latter, misunderstand the 
first sentence. The beate is a vocative and must be followed by 
a comma while the negatives go with the verb. It is ironical 
and means 'blessed with such a son-in-law', and not 'blesstd 
with riches ', as Birt would have it, an explanation not afforded 
by the context. Vollmer seems to take beate as an adverb and 
puts a comma after socer, but the metrical break is better after 
the second word. The translation will be : Blessed father-in-law 
and son-in-law Noctuinus, mass of corruption, neither for your 
sake nor for the other's sake will the girl, though not fastidious, 
disgusted by your stupidity as well as yours, go to the country 
with you, i. e., she prefers to stay in Rome through the hot 
season rather than go to the country with such sots. No editors 
seem to have thought of taking the negative with the predicate. 
Ellis changed abibit to abivit, a needless alteration if the sentence 
is correctly construed. 

The text of the graceful little elegy, No. viii, addressed to the 
villa of Siro, is fortunately sound, but questions remain concern- 
ing the circumstances implied in it. We cannot see how Birt is 
justified in drawing from it the conclusion that Vergil spent the 
years 41-40 in the society of Siro. The date of composition, 
plainly enough, is a moment when the Mantuan disaster was 
apprehended but not yet a fact. What else can be the meaning 
of the line: Si quid de patria tristius audierol This fixes the 
date in 41. But it always seems to us that the first two lines are 
a lament for Siro who seems to have passed away just at this 
time and perhaps has left his humble home to a beloved pupil. 
The intercourse with Siro we would place in the years 43, 42, 
and 41, two years in all, or a little more, intervening between the 
renunciation of rhetoric in 43 and the death of Siro in 41. Cf. 
Probus (Thilo III 323): vixit pluribus annis liberali in otio 
serutus Epicuri sectam. It is also interesting to note that his 
father is still alive and apparently with him. We hold that the 
whole Vergil family left Mantua when the poet came to Rome 
and lived off their rents, but this cannot be discussed here. 
Certain it is from that the last line that the family had lived in 
Cremona. 

That tour de force, the parody on Phaselus ille of Catullus, 
known as x, has some interest as a curiosity and some for the 
satirical turn given to an innocent original, but chiefly as a 
youthful extravagance displaying a pleasure in parody which 
reippeared in the works of his mature age as an exquisite skill 
in creating verbal and metrical reminiscences. Upon the inter- 
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pretation of the text a vast quantity of ink has been used up, 
although the poem, if we read uiritnque with Heyne in line 19, 
is quite readable as handed down. Suspicion seems to have 
arisen because the parody numbers only 25 and the original 27 
lines. One Nansius started the trouble by interpolating a line 
between 17 and 18 and every editor since has taken his turn. 
Birt also inserts a line after 19, which has the merit of being vivid 
and vigorous : 

Pecus recalcitrare ferreo pede ; 

We translate the text from 14 to 19 without any interpolation : 
' From the very first he says he has been stalled in your mud, has 
cast off his baggage in your quagmire, and from there through 
ever so many miles of rutty roads has brought his team through 
to their destination, no matter whether the off mule or the nigh 
mule or both had begun to flag'. The point is that Sabinus 
always arrived and never hesitated to make a jaclura of his 
packs or to run the risk of killing his team. Jugum, by the 
way, is not the yoke but the team and iulisse is to be taken as 
pertulisse. One must not take a parody, above all things, too 
literally but make liberal allowances for approximations. 

There are some features of Birt's work exhibited in his notes 
to No. xiv that will find little acceptance. To place it between 
the first and fifth books of the Aeneid in time of composition on 
the evidence of such slender phrases as Troius Aeneas and 
mille coloribus is most futile and to assume from the fifth and 
sixth lines of this poem that Vergil had previously vowed to the 
goddess some incense and a painted picture is too distressingly 
literal. In substituting vel for aut in the ninth line he has done 
as well as any preceding editor, but we believe that the reading 
of the MSS.can be interpreted. It is perfectly well known that 
there were two types of Eros, one as an adolescent lad, which 
would naturally be done in marble without wings; the other, a 
conventionalized child with quiver, bow, and wings. If we think 
of the latter as done in bronze, it might well have been the more 
expensive ; marbles were, by our standards, amazingly inexpen- 
sive. Now Vergil is undecided which of these two he would 
prefer, but he vows either the one or the other. 

We quite agree with the editor in believing this is the latest 
in point of time, but we would have it subsequent to the years 26 
or 25. The prayer to Venus is appropriate at any time in 
connection with the Aeneid, but it also suggests a sea voyage 
and especially in the parts around Pompeii. Vergil seems to 
vow, not the ordinary offerings of the returned traveller, but 
something extraordinary. He is not setting out upon an ordinary 
tour of sight-seeing but to meet Caesar and to put the last hand 
to the Aeneid. We read in the Vita of Suetonius (Nettleship, 
p. 17): Annoaetatisquinquagesimosecundoimpositurus Aeneidi 
summam manum statuit in Graeciam et in Asiam secedere, trien- 
nioque continuo nihil amplius quam emendare, ut reliqua vita 
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tantum philosophiae vacaret. The date will then be 19 B. C. 
Moreover we suggest that, if Birt's epigram No. xvi refers to 
Vergil, the key to its explanation lies in this proposed devotion 
to philosophy after the completion of the Aeneid. The epigram- 
matist, believing that Vergil would have proved equally great in 
philosophy had he lived, wrote the line: 

Et quo Roma viro doctis certaret Athenis, 

So far as concerns the Priapeia, the first is a slight thing of no 
difficulty but the second will bear study along a line not dis- 
covered as yet by the editors. It shows Vergil for the first time 
falling into a vein agreeable to his talents and, as young poets 
are apt to do, sowing with the whole sack. There is a good- 
humored piety in the thing, a pathetic interest in the lot of 
animals, a naive pleasure in the mere naming of fruits and 
flowers, and, above all, an elaborated and schematic arrangement 
of words. The trick of relating the first and last words in a line 
as noun and adjective, used with moderation in the Aeneid (e. g. 
Aen. vi 137 and 141) is here exemplified no less than six times 
in 21 lines, and the charm of the thing has tempted him into a 
rare resolution in the first foot of line 14. Note lines 4, 10, 12, 
13, 14, and 18. The four lines 6-9 are so s) mmetrical that one 
is reminded of the famous sic vos non vobis repeated four times. 
Each line begins with the same word ; in each is a designation of 
color, of offering and of season. If this had fallen under Birt's 
notice he would never have replaced glauca in the last line by 
ge/ata, since the suggestion of color is indispensable for the 
scheme. His objection that olives in winter are black and not 
grayish green is a mere failure to remember that an olive branch 
with leaves and berries is offered to the god and not the picked 
fruit. In like manner, grain was offered in the ear and not 
shelled, and the vine branch with leaves and clusters. Muretus 
set the line right long ago : 

Mihique glauca duro oliva frigore. 

Some literal-minded person added coacta as a gloss and this 
begot coda and the rest of the trouble. It is Vollmer that 
notes the reading coacta in R. It might be suggested also that 
Manumque sursum habebis is a warning to look out for a blow. 
The god threatens to strike. Birt takes it: Hande hoch ! Wer 
die hande so halt, kann nichts stehlen, und man kann sehen, was 
er darin tragt.' But the prowler is addressed, not on coming out, 
but before ever he enters the garden. 

The third Priapeum is of greater merit than the other two, but 
we should be inclined to temper the editor's praise. His anno- 
tation, however, is excellent and his text good save for one line. 
He explains, in a too clever note, the words Pro quis omni 
honoribus as Pro quibus omnibus honoribus on the model of 
omnimodis and many other interesting examples adduced. Yet 
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the MSS give omnia and this is easy to construe with praestare 
situated just below it in the next line, a common position for 
subject and object in poetry (see lines i, 2, and 4 above). 1 he 
difficulty which remains is most easily mended by Ribbeck's 
huic for hoc, which we look upon as having been assimiliattd to 
Priapo by mere visual attraction. This particular Priapus calls 
attention to himself as contrasted with the rich and negligent 
Priapus mentioned below. Bin's interpretation, hard in itself, 
necessitates our taking que for ei, which is also hard. When an 
interpretation begets difficulties, it is a sure sign ol error. 

We are unable to agree with the editor in calling these poems 
impure {impudica, p. 46). They are pervaded by a sweet and 
innocent spirit quite foreign to the ordinary caimen Priapeium 
and may well have been composed at a later date than Cat. v in 
which the obscene muses are rebuked and renounced. As may 
be seen from Bin's commentary, the Catullan influence is on the 
wane and we believe that the poet has at last begun to discover 
his own talents and tastes. He knows by this time that the 
town and the forum are not for him. He has begun to contem- 
plate what he really loved and to give way to those sentiments 
aroused by the memory of boyhood scenes, that presently burst 
into gentle flame when his poetic genius was fructified by the 
calamity of Mantua. The happy feeling and almost jocular 
good-humor of these Priapeia would incline us to place them in 
the period following the renunciation of rhetoric arid preceding 
the confiscations. Birt finds in them a Lokalton and would 
have them written much earlier and at Mantua. Yet when we 
remember that Farm Ballads are written in New York, Sicilian 
Idylls in Egypt, and that Arcadia is Arcadian only at a distance 
from Arcadia, we are not likely to forget that sentiment feeds 
chiefly on separation. There are Mantuan touches in this third 
Priapeium in the 'thatched cot' and the 'swampy villa', but, 
after all, Priapus is the god of the suburban garden and not the 
open country, and the vilhda, the agellulutn, and the hortulus 
bespeak that central part of Italy and the regions where holdings 
were small, fruit precious, and thieves numerous. In the south 
of Italy they fed pears to the hogs (Hor. Ep. 17, 15-19) and we 
suspect that in the Transpadane country such fruit as the country 
afforded was equally free. Therefore we should say that the 
scenery of this Priapeium is Neapolitan with Mantuan coloring 
just as that of the Eclogues, already taking shape subconsciously 
by this time, is Sicilian with a similar admixture. The language 
of the Eclogues begins to appear in such phrases as Huius nam 
domini . . . pauperis tuguri (cf. Eel. I 68) ; and in the second 
Priapeium 

Meisque pinguis agnus ex ovilibus 

Gravem domum remittit aere dexteram. 

Cf. Eel. I 33-35. 

So far as regards the general question of time and place of 
composition, we find the considerations he advances to be most 
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enlightening even when not decisive. The chronology depends 
chiefly upon Nos. ii and v, the former being of necessity earlier 
than Cicero's jest on the name of Cimber (Phil. XI 14); the 
latter, of similar tone, containing his farewell to rhetoric and the 
unchaste muses. The influence of Catullus is most marked in 
work done before this time, which must include the impure 
No. xiii, the two Noctuinus epigrams Nos. vi and xii, and the 
parody on Phaselus tile, No. x. The pseudo-Alexander epigram, 
which Birt takes to be a youthful exercise on a scholastic theme, 
seems to us too sincere for such and to exhibit a true Vergilian 
feeling. Nettleship has the best arguments for referring it to 
Phraates IV and this would place it late in the thirties. The 
address to Siro's villa (viii) belongs to 41 at a time when the 
Mantuan confiscation was feared but not yet executed. The 
poems to Tucca and Varius (i and vii) are uncertain, but we 
should be inclined to place them in the early years of the 
Augustan court, circa 39. Birt says between 40 and 30. The 
last epigram he assigns to the year 25, when Augustus was 
calling for the Aeneid, but we have thought it to belong to the 
year of his Vergil's departure for Greece, perhaps 20 or 19. 
The Priapeia we have given reasons for placing just before the 
Eclogues that pertain to Mantua, that is, between 43 and 41. 
Birt thinks they were written before 43 and certainly not later 
than 30. No. ix, the elegy of 64 lines addressed to the Mes- 
sallae, we shall presently discuss by itself. 

Place of composition : Birt is certainly mistaken in thinking 
No. vi may have been written in Cremona ; the rus abibit surely 
places it in Rome ; all Italy was rus to the ancient Roman. No. 
xii cannot be separated from vi. It is, of course, interesting and 
important to know that the name Atilius is evidenced by the 
inscriptions of that country and that a temple of Castor and 
Pollux (see No. x) is known in Cremona, yet satire belonged to 
the capital and this particular series may have been written for 
the amusement of the Transpadane colony in Rome, which we 
know was numerous and prominent in the last years of the 
republic. The Priapeia we ascribe to the Neapolitan region 
while Birt thinks them composed during vacations spent in 
Mantua. 

We are not prepared at the present time to discuss every 
question that may be raised in connection with the Messalla 
elegy, but we call attention to the following evidences seeming to 
point to a time about 37 B. C, in which we widely differ from the 
editor, who would have it later than the triple triumph of the 
year 29: Vergil has already renounced oratory : Pingui nil mihi 
cum populo (line 64), words that no orator might use ; secondly, 
he has already written Eclogues: lines 13-20; lastly, he still 
thinks of himself as epigrammatist: Si laudem aspirare, humilis 
si adire Cyrenas, etc. (line 61 ft".). It is furthermore perfectly 
clear from the last ten lines of the elegy that Vergil has been 
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invited or importuned to write an epic upon Messalla's exploits, 
or perhaps those of the Valerian gens, a request that never 
would have been proffered if he had already become engaged 
upon the Georgics or the Aeneid. The occasion is therefore of 
such a kind that the poet is already a marked man but at the 
moment without a commission. 

About its authenticity, we do not believe that mere metrical 
and stylistic peculiarities will be sufficient to condemn it for the 
generality of scholars, and Birt himself admits the lack of positive 
anachronisms and historical inconsistencies. In every collection 
there must be a worst poem, and the excessive anaphora and 
erotesis, together with its general ' creeping ' style, an apt adjec- 
tive from Ellis's review, condemn this poem to such a place in 
the Catalepton, but the average is not high and this must stand 
or fall with the rest. Perhaps it marks a lull in the poet's 
career. The vein of feeling that produced the Eclogues was but 
a " pocket" at best, and a direction for new labors was not at once 
discovered. It points, like all of the epigrams, to a field that the 
poet was tempted to exploit but found it wise to abandon. Yet 
we regard the theory of Birt that their publication was due to his 
literary executors as all important for their proper understanding. 
Vergil seems to have wished nothing of his work to remain that 
he considered as falling below a certain self-imposed standard, a 
tradition that has nourished scepticism in regard to the minor 
poems, but we may feel sure that he wrote much of an inferior 
quality and we ought to seize the opportunity of studying, as we 
would the juvenilia of a modern author, what we have such good 
reasons for regarding as the fruits of his apprenticehood. 

Considering its length, it offers few textual difficulties, but 
there is a crux in the lines 29-30. For the solution of this we 
suggest biiugum for mulium and, taking obsiabant with Vollmer 
for the usual optabani, thus obtain a reading nearer to the MSS 
than any yet proposed. The contestants failed one after another 
because their ' heavy hands ' were slow to be raised in prayer. 
Pelops succeeded because he went apart and prayed (Pindar, 
Ol. I 114). So in the Aeneid, Cloanthus (V 231 ff.), Eurytion 
(ibid. 514), and many others pray and win victory. We dislike 
Birt's siliens in 32 as an incongruous idea in a line whose appeal 
is strongly visual, and for the same reason cling to the sitnilis of 
the MSS. But we like his expectans in 34 against Scaliger's 
experlae, which the MSS do not support. We would demand 
reconsideration for the solitos of the minor MSS in 43. It will be 
anacoluthic, referring to alumnis above, and involves a rough 
transition to the singular in the next line, but there is an awkward 
transition in any case, though no worse than the difficulty of 
defining the connection of 11. 59 and 60 below. Birt's rostris is 
inconsistent with the contempt for popular arts expressed in the 
last line and the pile of dissyllabic datives is displeasing both in 
sound and sense. 
31 
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The most serious flaw in Birt's plea for rejection is the failure 
to show reasons why Varius inserted it in the original roll. It is 
equally difficult to conceive of wilful interpolation or of ignorance 
on his part of its true authorship. 

N. W. De Witt. 



Lo Stato e l'lstruzione Pubblica nell' Impero Romano. By 
Corrado Barbagallo. Biblioteca di Filologia Classica, 
no. 3. Fr. Battiato, Catania, 191 1. Pp. 430. 

L'istruzione pubblica in Europa e tutta creazione italica. With 
this sentence, which purports to give the gist of what Boissier 
(La fin du paganisme, I, 228 ff.) says about Roman culture and 
education following the Roman armies, Professor Barbagallo 
begins his book, which deals with the relations of the State 
to public instruction in the Roman empire. The author has 
already printed in the Rivista di filologia classica for 1910 an 
article on the School and State in republican Rome, and the 
volume under consideration is a continuation of his studies. 
The period of the empire offers more material and is much more 
to the author's taste than that of the republic : " For the Roman 
empire, the ideal state is the one which cares for public instruc- 
tion at its own expense; for the republic, every paese civile 
might serenely pay no attention to such preoccupations ". 

The upshot of the whole matter, despite the author's commen- 
dations and criticisms of this and that emperor, is, that public 
instruction in the Roman empire was very much a luxury and 
scarcely at all a necessity. A desire to imitate Greece and 
Alexandria, sentiment, an imperial purpose to attach the youth 
to the policies of the throne, and even charitable enterprises, 
which had an ulterior design, all these forces are discernible back 
of the educational movements during the period of the empire. 
The Roman state displayed its activities in the matter of educa- 
tion along three lines : the creation of public and official schools ; 
the regulation of municipal public instruction; and a general 
oversight of private instruction. It outlined as its fundarrental 
curriculum of instruction these studies, mentioned in chrono- 
logical sequence, Greek and Latin oratory, philosophy, jurispiu- 
dence. Latin language and literature. 

Of the Julio-CIaudian emperors, Augustus and Nero attained 
to the height of good and bad eminence. Claudius halted alorg 
the philological path and set a few standards, but he had not the 
ability to initiate an educational policy, perhaps for lack ot a 
Horace or a Seneca. Augustus inaugurated both novtlties and 
reforms. He made concessions of const quence to the teachers, 
magistri, he instituted a school for the instruction of the young 
nobility, the school which Verrius Flacctis taught, ard he began 
the building of public libraries. In his tracks followed the 



